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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Project 

Considerable research indicates that what happens to children before they enter kindergarten is 
critical to the goal of achieving reading proficiency for all by the third grade. This brief 
summarizes the content and results of a project undertaken by the National Neighborhood 
Indicators Partnership (NNIP) in eight cities to explore approaches to strengthening local school 
readiness systems (Atlanta, Chattanooga, Cleveland, Denver, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, and 
Providence). 

The approach taken here defines a school readiness system broadly to include services and 
supports of many types beyond those only related to early learning, such as services related to 
physical and mental health, achieving family stability, and improving the neighborhood 
environment. It also recognizes that, in many communities, these services operate in a highly 
fragmented manner and that reorienting them to create a coherent and effective “system” is a 
central challenge in the work. 

Coordinated by the Urban Institute, the National Neighborhood Indicators Partnership (NNIP) is 
a network of local civic groups and university institutes in 34 cities. All of these local “partners” 
operate neighborhood-level data systems and conduct action-oriented research to inform 
activities ranging from policymaking to grass-roots community building. The project was funded 
by the Annie E. Casey Foundation and ran from October 2007 through March 2009. The work 
for each of the participating sites entailed: 

1 . Developing a system scan, profiling institutions involved in providing school readiness 
related services in the area (services in all topic areas identified above) 

2. Engaging local organizations and stakeholders in the school readiness system in the 
project and seeking their advice on improving both the project work and the broader 
system. 
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3. Preparing a school readiness brief using available data to compare circumstances of 
young children in low-income neighborhoods with those in other neighborhoods and 
drawing implications for programs and policy. 

4. Convening a community forum featuring the findings from the brief and laying the 
foundation for plans to further strengthen the local school readiness system. 

Most of the reports and other written products prepared by the eight NNIP partners involved in 
this project are now available to the public via a component of the NNIP web site: 
http://www2.urban.org/nnip/schoolreadiness.html . 



Main Findings 

1 . The coherence of existing school readiness systems varied substantially across sites. 
While performance data are far from complete, it appears that the best results are likely 
where a local collaboration of stakeholders (in and outside of government) has been 
formed and adopts coherent strengthening of the school readiness system as its mission 
over the long term. 

2. In all sites, data analysis in the briefs demonstrated that risks to children and their 
readiness for school were indeed strongly concentrated in a limited number of (generally 
low-income) neighborhoods. The array of relevant indicators is much beyond what was 
available even a few years ago. Service providers and other participants in local 
initiatives were very much interested in this information and felt it would help them do a 
better job of targeting resources in the future. 

3. Given the institutional fragmentation of school readiness activities, measurement to 
assess system performance has been an enormous challenge. However, work by NNIP 
partners in this project suggests that it should be possible to make important progress in 
addressing this challenge in the near term. 

4. This work demonstrated that advocacy by local data intermediaries can be influential in 
strengthening local school readiness system initiatives. In two sites, this project was key 
to laying the foundation for new comprehensive school readiness initiatives, and in 
others, it helped build momentum in such initiatives that were already underway. In 
some cities, it also led to experimentation with methods to better target resources to 
neighborhoods most in need. 
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Recommendations 

We frame our ideas as recommendations for state action since, in this field, the system is 
structured such that states must be the key actors. However, the federal government should 
provide strong incentives and support in all cases: 

1 . States should catalyze, energize, and support collaborative locally driven initiatives 
devoted to creating stronger and more coherent school readiness systems in counties 
that have the potential to sustain them. These initiatives should emphasize 
strengthening linkages of school readiness services to systems that support school 
success in early grades. 

2. States should also provide incentives for local initiatives to experiment with targeting 
school readiness resources and service deployment in neighborhoods most in need. 

3. States should provide incentives for local school readiness initiatives to prepare annual 
reports assessing their progress and change in the overall state of school readiness 
locally. These reports should permit assessment of problems and progress at the 
neighborhood level. 

4. States should significantly expand their efforts to extend the coverage and improve the 
quality of kindergarten school readiness assessments. They should also plan for their 
active use to gain better understanding of program performance. 
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Section 1 

INTRODUCTION AND 
PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



This brief summarizes the results of a project undertaken by the National Neighborhood 
Indicators Partnership (NNIP) to explore approaches to strengthening local school readiness 
systems. 1 Section 1 provides background information and describes the project. Section 2, 
“Lessons from Local Experience,” presents the main findings from the work and Section 3 offers 
a discussion of implications and recommendations. 



Background 

There is much to support the view that the achievement of children’s reading proficiency by the 
third grade should receive much higher priority as a goal of U.S. education policy. 2 However, it 
is also clear that what happens to children before they enter kindergarten is key to achieving 
that goal. 

The past 15 years have seen an explosion of research on early childhood development and 
some of the results have been startling. 3 That there are sizeable development gaps between 
groups defined by race and poverty levels has been known for some time. But a finding that 
caught many in the policy community by surprise was that “up to one-half of the gap in 
achievement scores in school can be attributed to gaps already evident at the time of school 
entry." 4 Furthermore, such gaps once established prove very difficult to diminish after school 
begins. 5 



1 See the acknowledgements section at the end of the brief for a list of the NNIP partners who managed the work at 
each site. 

2 See Annie E. Casey Foundation, 2010. 

3 See in particular, Shonkoff and Phillips, 2000. 

4 Rouse, Brooks-Gunn and McLanahan, eds., 2005 

5 Rothstein, 2004 
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As might be expected, these findings spurred substantial interest in programs that intervene at 
early ages to promote “school readiness.” Considerable evidence has been put forward since, 
showing that there are such programs (e.g., Nurse-Family Partnerships, Early Plead Start) that 
work, that is, that can significantly reduce the gaps for many low-income children before 
kindergarten and do so in a cost-effective manner. 6 

Together, these findings have prompted some to advocate for substantially expanding 
investment in school readiness. Economist James J. Pleckman, for example, considers such 
investment to be among the “rare public policy initiatives that promote fairness and social justice 
and, at the same time, promote productivity in the economy and society at large.” 7 Fie suggests, 
“the best way to improve schools is to improve the students sent to them.” 

It is recognized, however, that school readiness remains an enormous challenge at this point. 
While some individual programs have shown great promise, their implementation has been 
sporadic to date. Moreover, it is also recognized that full success is likely to require creating a 
“system” out of what is now often a fragmented collection of independent services. Advocacy 
organizations Zero to Three and Pre-K Now jointly argue that 

Any effective approach to building a cohesive, high-quality system must... invest in the 
three areas research indicates are critical to later success: early learning, physical and 
mental health, and family stability. All children and families need access to 
comprehensive and coordinated services. 8 

In early 2007, seeing the challenge in this way, the Annie E. Casey Foundation and the Urban 
Institute felt that this was an area where the National Neighborhood Indicators Partnership 
(NNIP) might be able to make a contribution. Coordinated by the Urban Institute, NNIP is a 
network of local civic groups and university institutes in 34 cities. All of these local “partners” 
operate neighborhood-level data systems and conduct action-oriented research to inform 
activities ranging from policymaking to grass-roots community building. 

As they have in other areas, it was felt that NNIP partners might be able to bring information to 
bear on the school readiness issue in a way that would promote more strategic and coordinated 
action by the variety of local actors involved. This was considered particularly relevant in this 
case since it is widely believed that children facing the most severe risks to school readiness 
are often concentrated in comparatively small number of neighborhoods in each metropolitan 



6 Neuman, 2007, 2009. 

7 Heckman, 2006. 

8 Doctors, Gebhard, Jones and Wat, 2007. 
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area. Good data on the spatial pattern of both risks and service deployment could be 
instrumental to sound planning for the system overall. 



The Project 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation then provided funding for a project to respond to this 
opportunity. It was designed by a team with representatives from the Foundation, the Urban 
Institute and two local NNIP partners. 9 Funds were sufficient to cover the overall management 
of the initiative and provide a $25,000 grant to eight NNIP partners to carry out the work. The 
following sites, selected by a competitive procurement, participated: 

• Atlanta: Neighborhood Nexus and the Office of University-Community Partnerships, 
Emory University 

• Chattanooga: the Ochs Center for Metropolitan Studies 

• Cleveland: Center on Urban Poverty and Community Development, Mandel School for 
Applied Social Science, Case Western Reserve University 

• Denver: The Piton Foundation 

• Memphis: Center for Community Building and Neighborhood Action, School of Urban 
Affairs and Public Policy, University of Memphis 

• Miami: The Children’s Trust 

• Milwaukee: The Nonprofit Center of Milwaukee 

• Providence: The Providence Plan 

The project operated in the field over a 1 .5 year period, from October 2007 through March 2009. 
The selected NNIP partners carried out a program with four components: 

1. System Scan. The first need was for the partner to gain a comprehensive understanding of 
all of the organizations involved in providing school readiness services locally. Partners were 
asked to identify the organizations, briefly describe their scope and responsibilities, and note 
any relevant data they maintained. They were reminded that in most places, the components of 
the system function as separate silos and that an important purpose of the scan was to develop 
information in a way that recognizes them as parts of one system and can be used to help 
promote that point of view. All had to report on the following components: 



9 The design team included Cynthia Guy from the Annie E. Casey Foundation, G. Thomas Kingsley and Leah 
Hendey from the Urban Institute, and two NNIP Partners who were the co-chairs of the NNIP early-childhood work 
group: Charles Bruner from the Child and Family Policy Center in Des Moines and Sandra Ciske from King County 
Public Health in metropolitan Seattle. 
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(1) Home Visiting/Family Support/Parent Counseling (e.g., Healthy Start, Nurse Family 
Partnership) 

(2) Foster Care/Child Protective Services 

(3) Registered Child Care (center care, home care, family, friend and neighbor care 
networks) 

(4) Head Start 

(5) State and Local Pre-Kindergarten 

(6) Medicaid, State Children’s Health Insurance Program (SCHIP), Early Periodic Screening 
Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) 

(7) Immunization, Lead Screening 

(8) Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) services 

(9) Kindergarten instrument to assess school readiness (type of instrument and how it is 
applied) 

2. Involve and Obtain Advice from Relevant Local Organizations. Based on the information 
collected in the scan, the partners were requested to contact key players in the local system, 
explain the Casey initiative, ask for their ideas about both the project and improving the broader 
system, and encourage their participation as deemed appropriate given the political/policy 
environment of the site at hand. 

3. School Readiness Brief. Each participating site was then asked to prepare a brief that used 
available data to compare relevant circumstances of young children in low-income 
neighborhoods with those in other neighborhoods in the city and drew implications for program 
and policy. Considering these findings, the results of the system scan, and the issues and ideas 
identified in conversations with local institutions, the partners were asked to close the brief with 
an “evidence-based problem statement” that described key barriers to school readiness and 
early-grade success for low-income children in these communities. 

4. Community Forum and Plans for Next Steps. Finally, each partner was expected to 
convene a community forum that would feature the findings from the brief and engage local 
funders, advocates, program operators, and officials in discussion about ways to strengthen the 
overall local school readiness system in the future. 

The designers saw that these four activities might yield quite different results in different places. 
There were no fixed expectations on how the partners should proceed after the convening. The 
work might or might not lead to a definite follow-on program. It was expected in all sites, 
however, that the partners would be able to describe the state of the local system, findings from 
their analysis of neighborhood risk patterns and their views on implications of the work for local 
systems development. 




